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PREFACE 


I consider it an honor to have the opportunity to write 
a note of introduction to this short phase of the history of 
the School of Education. Several members of the faculty 
could have written this report, but none better than Dr. Clay- 
ton. It has been a faculty organization that has grown out of 
combined thinking of the faculty and has been totally created 
by them. It represents in some ways one of the finest phases 
of the progress that has been made in the past few years 
in the School of Education. It has long been recognized with 
us that policy formation is a faculty responsibility. To obtain 
its full implementation, with the understanding of the neces- 
sary contributions on the part of each and every member of 
the staff, is the genius of this development by the staff. 


Organization is only a means to an end, and thus this 
particular organization might well be valueless in another 
situation. However, the discussion of the implications in- 
volved in the faculty’s responsibility and opportunity in de- 
termining policy are general in their applications. Their con- 
stant reappraisal of these values and possible changes in the 
organization will be evidence of growth. 


As an administrator, I would like to testify to my own 
positive appreciation of this policy-making phase of our opera- 
tion. I would like to join in the statement, “It is our common 
experience that sound policy is administratively feasible.” In 
fact, this process of policy determination facilitates adminis- 
trative action. 

It has seemed to me that the administrator has to have 
faith that the cooperative process in policy making is best. 
It is easy to keep such faith as one operates with the present 
faculty of the School of Education. They not only believe 
in the cooperative process but they are willing to contribute 
positively to it. 


WENDELL W. WRIGHT 
Dean 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
FOR POLICY DEVELOPMENT 


A. Stafford Clayton 


INTRODUCTION 


This monograph endeavors to state how the School of 
Education at Indiana University organizes itself for the study 
and improvement of the policies basic to its functions and pro- 
grams, and to explain how the varied tasks and educational 
undertakings of a complex faculty are communicated, inter- 
related, and held in common.. It describes a plan whereby our 
faculty continually clarifies the directions and principles which 
its varied activities promote. This plan does not attempt to 
provide an administrative organization establishing lines of 
executive power and responsibility within the faculty. It is, 
rather, an endeavor to organize the ways in which we shall 


-work together to decide the common purposes and long-run 


directions of the School of Education. 

When we say that we are describing the organization 
of the School of Education for policy development, we recog- 
nize that not all readers may share the meaning of the term 
“policy” as it is used in this monograph. In clarifying the 
meaning of the term we find it useful to distinguish between a 
policy and a decision. A policy includes a number of decisions 
and it points to and clarifies the more enduring sense of direc- 
tion to which a number of decisions contribute. For instance, 
in the School of Education a question arises as to whether we 
should institute a new course in the teacher education pro- 
gram. We must make a decision as to a particular case which 
has arisen. In order to make a more enlightened decision we 
feel we must know some other things relating both to the pro- 
posed new offering and to the teacher education program. Con- 
sideration needs to be given to how the proposed course re- 
lates to the other courses of the program and to the total 
purposes of teacher education. Decisions that are made without 
attention to their effects are likely to result in a disjointed 
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and inconsistent program in which one aspect negates another, 
or in which mere expediency without a more comprehensive 
view of consequences dominates. Hence we believe that de- 
cisions should reveal their grounds, so that the policies which 
decisions express may be openly studied and deliberately 
chosen. 

Policy in this usage refers to something different from 
rules and regulations, which are expressions of more basic 
policies. Rules and regulations provide the specifications by 
means of which policies are executed. They are devices for the 
implementation of policy. A policy involves the end or purpose 
which the rule or regulation serves. Rules, then, apart from 
policies, tend to be capricious and, when related to policies, 
become the signposts for the achievement of purposes. 

The organization of the School of Education at Indiana 
University is a structure providing for the making of better 
judgments. Our faculty has tried to devise a way in which the 
varied judgments involved in the many activities of the school 
may be better understood and shared by all of those con- 
cerned. Each member of the School is continually called upon 
to make judgments in his capacity as teacher, counsellor, re- 
searcher, director, or administrator. To make a judgment is 
to do more than state a fact or let a situation develop to its un- 
planned fulfillment. It is to select, to prefer, to interpret, and 
to evaluate. Rather than let those judgments occur by chance, 
without concerted attention to their grounds and to their con- 
sequences, we prefer to provide a means for their planned 
and scrutinized development. Not only is the organizational 
plan a means for bettering and being guided by better judg- 
ments, but this monograph itself expresses preferences; it 
selects, interprets, and evaluates as well as describes facts and 
conditions in their objective status. We hold that these judg- 
ments are based on the experience we have had and hope to 
have in what we call a democratic society. Thus our organiza- 
tional plan and this description and evaluation of it should be 
regarded as the endeavor of our group to work out together 
a means for judging how we shall guide our common profes- 
sional concerns. 

A description of the organization of the School of Edu- 
cation for the development of sound policies will indicate some- 
thing of the recent development of the School, for it is in 
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terms of the growth of our educational task and the expansion 
of our facilities and faculty that our organizational problem 
has become acute. We shall then attempt to clarify the nature 
of the problem which our faculty faced, and we shall do this 
by stating the principles which appeared to us to be the 
primary resources for building a structure for the study and 
determination of policy. In the next part of this bulletin we 
shall present the organizational plan in sufficient detail so that 
it can be critically appraised. In the last part of the mono- 
graph we shall be concerned with the responsibilities of faculty 
members in regard to our organizational plan and with a 
critical appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of the plan. 

An organization whereby the members of the faculty 
could know the directions in which their colleagues were work- 
ing and could devise common directions for their efforts was 
needed largely because of the functional complexity of the 
School. The School of Education contains not only a teacher 
education program and a University School, together with an 
advanced graduate program in the main areas of specialization 
in education, but it is also heavily involved in a program of 
field services and research for the schools of the state. It in- 
cludes large and growing programs and curriculums in library 
science, nursing education, audio-visual education, and voca- 
tional and distributive education. Research interests and ac- 
tivities involve not only research in practical field and institu- 
tional areas, but also in basic research. The student teaching 
program is conducted not only in the University School but 
also in many selected public schools in the state. Thus the 
widely varied programs and activities of the faculty impelled 
the School to consider its need for better communication and 
for a structure for cooperation on policy matters. 

It seems, then, that this bulletin might be read for at 
least four purposes. In the first place, having developed a way 
of organizing ourselves for policy determination, we have felt 
the need for a descriptive account of the structure which we 
have built in our faculty in order to help us appraise our own 
experience. The material has been organized and stated with 
an intent to be useful to us and about us. In the second place, 
other educators may want to know what has been worked out 
at Indiana University, as it may serve as a resource for the 
increasing democratic organization of other institutions or 
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situations. Consequently, the monograph has been written 
with a view to conveying meaningfully to others who have 
not lived as we have in the context of our development. In the 
third place, this account may perhaps be a part of the history 
of the development of the School of Education. At least, the 
account has been written with some attention to historical 
accuracy rather than with an intent to present a favorable 
pose for the inspection of others. In the fourth place, the 
monograph might be suggestive to those who are interested 
in the means for implementing the democratic value structure 
in a given group. In a sense this bulletin is an attempt to show 
that philosophy of education has a creative function in helping 
to build a pattern in common enterprises which will aid in 
solving our common problems by a planned consideration of 
the basis for our judgments. In part the monograph has been 
written with a view to making clear the centrality of value 
judgments in schools of education and to indicating some ways 
for promoting more considered value judgments in the or- 
ganization of our professional schools. 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE GROWTH OF THE PROBLEM 


The developing concern with the organization of the 
School of Education seems to be largely the result of three 
conditions in the recent history of the School. The first of 
these is that the period from 1945 to 1951 was one of notable 
growth in program, enrollment, and size of the faculty. The 
second condition relates to the erection of a new building hous- 
ing most of the activities of the School of Education under one 
roof. The third condition that promoted the attention to the 
organization of the faculty was the evaluation of the teacher- 
education program conducted under the leadership of the 
American Association of College Teachers of Education. 
These three conditions had a cumulative effect. They resulted 
in considerable attention to the problem of organization and 
eventually contributed to the kind of structure devised and 
accepted by our faculty. 


The period of rapid growth. The period from 1945 to 
1951 was a period of rapid growth in the School of Education. 
Although this growth in both the extent and the complexity of 
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the work of the School could be described only by an extended 
analysis of the activities of the components of the School, some 
sense of the development within the period can be gained by 
a rather casual inspection of some figures which give an index 
to what was happening in this period. It is not the purpose 
here to give an extensive account of this growth, but only to 
indicate, through a brief consideration of the growth in the 
number of full-time faculty members and in the enrollment, 
that the School was constantly engaged in an increasingly 
more complex program. 

A brief study of Table 1 and Table 2 indicates that the in- 
crease in number of full-time faculty members in the six-year 
period was 47 per cent in the University School and 175 per 
cent in the School of Education, or 105 per cent in all. The 
increase in total enrollment in the same period was 254 per 
cent (300 per cent in the graduate enrollment and 214 per cent 
in the undergraduate enrollment). This is a marked increase 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF FULL-TIME FACULTY MEMBERS OF THE 
a OF EDUCATION FROM 1945 TO AND INCLUDING 
1951 


Year University School of Total 
School Education 
1945 34 28 62 
1946 39 41 80 
1947 41 42 83 
1948 43 51 94 
1949 44 56 100 
1950 47 66 113 
1951 50 17 127 


* Includes all faculty members holding the rank of Instructor or above 
and paid in part or in total from the School of Education budgets. 


TABLE 2. ENROLLMENT IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION FROM 
1946 TO 1951 


Year Graduate Undergraduate Total 
students students students 
1945 423 466 889 
1946 1,061 598 1,659 
1947 850 797 1,647 
1948 1,498 963 2,461 
1949 1,625 1,179 2,804 
1950 1,563 672 2,235 


1951 1,690 1,461 3,151 
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in the total number of people immediately affected by the 
policies of the School of Education. 

These percentages serve as an index of the increasing 
complexity and diversity of function within the School of Edu- 
cation. For not only were more people directly involved in the 
work of the school, but this growth involved a more extensive 
and complex program, a wider range of activities, and a more 
complicated set of policy problems. For instance, the Uni- 
versity School was no longer able to contain within itself a 
complete program of student teaching. A new program was 
called for, involving a professional semester within which 
students could receive practice in teaching in other public 
schools throughout the state. Similarly, the rapid increase in 
graduate enrollment meant that earlier patterns of relation- 
ships between students and faculty were no longer satis- 
factory. The total graduate faculty could no longer know in- 
timately, counsel with, and examine candidates for advanced 
degrees. These responsibilities were necessarily carried on 
more and more by committees. Where new patterns and new 
organization was necessary, it was also necessary to develop 
policies which would guide the various aspects of a more com- 
plex situation. 


A casual comparison of the Schedule of Lectures and Reci- 
tations for the first semester 1945-1946 with that for the first 
semester 1951-1952 reveals the growing complexity of the 
work of the School. For instance, more courses were being of- 
fered in which more than one instructor taught a section of 
the course. In these multisectioned courses there was a greater 
need for cooperative planning and common policy. Similarly, 
the development of courses dealing with specialized areas in 
education created a need for seeing the new area of study and 
research in its relationships with other aspects of a total 
program. Growing complexity called for a comprehensive 
treatment, so that duplication of course content could be avoid- 
ed in favor of balance and constructive effort in areas that 
needed development. In short, the proliferation of the aca- 
demic activities of the School meant that it was no longer 
possible for the total faculty to be concerned effectively with 


the wide range of policy problems on an informal and un- 
structured basis. 
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The influence of the new building. On May 10, 1951, the 
School of Education moved into a new building designed as a 
wing of the University School building. The effect of this 
change in the physical plant has been profound. 

Although the members of the faculty of the University 
School were members of the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, by and large they had not been functionally related to the 
policy deliberations of the faculty. As Figure 1 on page 8 
indicates, the University School as a policy deliberating group 
was quite unrelated to the organization of the instructional 
and administrative divisions of the School of Education. In 
the new building the two groups came together under one roof, 
and the physical basis for a more profound unity of concern 
and interest was established. 


Prior to the use of the new building University School 
faculty members had found it difficult to attend meetings of 
the total faculty and informal sessions where policy matters 
were discussed. Nor had the teachers of professional courses 
a ready way of knowing and contacting the work of the Uni- 
versity School. Presumably, this separation was not too dam- 
aging to the process of developing policies which involved 
only one group of the faculty. But for common policies the 
separation was significant. The new working conditions were 
accompanied by the creation of a weekly coffee hour in the 
University School cafeteria, where friendly give and take and 
an exchange of common concerns created a more unified fac- 
ulty. The organization of the faculty for policy determination 
was developed very largely as a result of the new set of rela- 
tionships made possible by the new building. 


The focus of the concern in the evaluation of the teacher 
education program in connection with the AACTE. The con- 
cern of the School of Education with its organization for im- 
proving its functions came to a focus in the revisitation of 
the School by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education in the fall and early winter of 1951. The School of 
Education began that fall to study its teacher education pro- 
gram in preparation for a Visiting Committee from the Asso- 
ciation and, through an intensive study of its own programs 
by various committees, prepared the materials called for in the 
Association’s Revised Standards and Policies. In connection 
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Figure 1. 
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with this preparation, a committee of the School of Education 
concerned with “Definition, Objectives, and Organization” 
studied and reported to the faculty on the question of how 
adequately the School was organized to do its job. 


In its report the Committee on Definition, Objectives, and 
Organization offered eleven recommendations, four of which 
dealt with this problem. These four recommendations state: 


2. By and large, the present plan of organization and admin- 
istration is effective, but perhaps the time is at hand when a more 
definite plan should be considered. We suggest an organizational 
plan which will bring about better communication, wider cooperation 
in determining objectives and activities leading to their achievement, 
a clearer determination of responsibility and authority. A more 
effective use of the resources of the staff might provide for greater 
coordination and opportunities for growth. 


3. The committee recommends study of the working relationship 
between the University School faculty and the faculty of the School 
of Education, especially as concerns policies of mutual concern and 
problems of coordination. 


4. As we study the lines of communication in our flow charts, 
we find that the relationships between the various instructional 
divisions and between the instructional divisions as a whole and the 
administrative division are not adequately provided for and are not 
clear. Therefore we suggest the study of this problem. A step toward 
its resolution might be the establishment of a curriculum and instruc- 
tional committee or council which would provide for interdepart- 
mental communication in the instructional areas and for better use 
of the resources of our staff in the instructional areas. 


5. Inasmuch as our study has revealed an insufficient attention 
to the explicit forming of our objectives, the committee recommends 
a long-run study in teacher education of our objectives, the compe- 
tencies to be created in teachers, and the continuous evaluation of 
our endeavors toward these ends. We recommend that the emphasis 
in this study be placed on total faculty participation in studying and 
clarifying our objectives. We feel that this study should be so 
conceived and carried out that we avoid formulating empty and 
meaningless abstractions and instead seek to define in terms of be- 
haviors the characteristics which we seek to develop in teachers.2 


The report of the Visiting Committee underscored the 
recommendations of the study committee. It stated: 


The committee concurs in the recommendations submitted by the 
faculty in this connection. The need for certain new developments 
in the organization of the School of Education is apparent, particu- 
larly when the question of the formulation of operating policies is 
examined. It was the impression of the Committee that policy judg- 
ments should be somewhat more systematically arrived at through 


1See Figure 1, Administrative Organization. 

2From the Report of the Committee on Definition, Objectives, and Organization 

H. B. Allman, A. D. Allen, Dotaline Allen, H. E. Binford, H. H. Church, H. G. 
| eg W. G. Gingery, G. E. Hookey, A. Hoppe, L. C. Larson, N. H. Long, R. L. 
Milisen, Nancy Nunnally, Martha Jane Risser, Helen Sagl, Frank Smith, Maurice E. 
Stapley, Kenneth B. Thurston, Mrs. LaVerne Walther, A. S. Clayton, Chairman. 
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the use of certain definite groups of persons who would be assigned 
responsibility in this connection, subject, of course, to the pleasure 
of the total faculty and the administration as to the acceptability of 
policy recommendations. The Committee does not believe that any 
particular pattern of organization will of itself satisfy the need for 
more efficient operation, but it is the opinion of the Committee that 
the faculty should design a type of organization which in its judg- 
ment gives promise of fixing more clearly the responsibility for the 
formulation of judgments in matters of policy. Such an organization 
would provide for clear channels of communication and would lead 
to fuller understanding on the part of staff members as to what is 
going on, as well as promote a sense of security in each staff member 
with respect to the significance of his own contribution to the general 
program.’ 


As a result of the interest stimulated by these reports 
there was a general feeling among the faculty that some pro- 
posal concerning the organization of the School of Education 
should be made. At this point a proposal was submitted by two 
members of the faculty. This proposal consisted of two 
parts. The first dealt with some general principles which would 
be of central importance in guiding the organization of the 
faculty. The second consisted of a recommendation for the 
appointment of a “Committee on Staff Organization” to ex- 
amine and restate the principles proposed to guide the or- 
ganization and to formulate the specific and practical steps 
whereby a plan might be put into effect by the faculty. This 
proposal led to the work of the Committee on Organization,® 
whose report of April 3, 1952, was accepted by the faculty, and 
thus the plan for organizing the School of Education for the 
study of its policies and its programs was initiated. The or- 
ganizational plan thus is the outgrowth of the interaction of a 
number of people in the School of Education, and the descrip- 
tion and interpretation here given organizes and restates in 
large measure the thinking of the group. 


THE PROBLEM AND OUR RESOURCES 


The clarification of the problem. The problem which the 
School of Education faced in planning its organization was 
essentially this: How shall a faculty which has outgrown 


2 Report of the Visiting Committee for the School of Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Donald P. Cottrell, Robert Dixon, N. E. Fitzgerald, R. S. Fleming, Hugh 
D. Laughlin, Mark Wingo. 

4“Proposed Principles to Guide the Organization of the Staff of the School of 
—— with a Proposal for Faculty Action,”’ by A. S. Clayton and S. E. Ballinger. 

6“Report of the Committee on Gapenteaaion to the Faculty of the School of 


Education,” by Howard T. Batchelder, A. S. Clayton, Margaret Rufsvold, Prevo 
Whitaker, and Hanne J. Hicks, Chairman. 
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its informal basis for determining its purposes and policies 
provide a more effective structure for studying and deciding 
the directions of its efforts? 

Since the problem was concerned with the way in which a 
faculty should be organized, it might have been interpreted as 
a problem in organizing the various tasks of the School in 
terms of lines of responsibility and authority. The problem 
would then have been one of designing clear and distinct ave- 
nues by means of which the complex activities could fall in or- 
derly relationship. The problem, thus conceived, would have 
been one concerning the means by which things were done. As 
we have seen, the faculty had studied its pattern of adminis- 
trative organization in connection with the AACTE evaluation. 
We had found that there was a distinct pattern by which 
things were accomplished, and we had also noted that some 
aspects of this organization needed improvement. 

However, it was recognized that the problem involved not 
only helping to clarify who was responsible for doing what. 
The more fundamental aspects of the problem concerned how 
to develop and determine the enduring purposes and objectives 
of our complex functions. The problem was seen as not merely 
a concern with the means whereby an agreed-upon purpose 
could be achieved, but rather as a concern with the enduring 
purposes and directions of our total educational program. It 
was not primarily a problem of determining lines of authority, 
but rather a problem of determining how the faculty could 
through study clarify the bases upon which its programs and 
decisions were grounded. 

Hence, a basic choice was involved as to whether we should 
organize in terms of a better line-and-staff pattern or whether 
we should seek some pattern of organization to attempt to deal 
with the more fundamental organizational problem. This 
choice was a most significant one. If our organizational plan 
were to deal with the flow of control, authority, and responsi- 
bility, we would have on our hands the range of problems with 
which administrative organization has to deal. We would be 
dealing with many aspects of administration, and we would 
also have to consider the place of the various instructional 
areas and divisions of specialization in the total administrative 
structure of the School. Although these matters may be worthy 
objects of faculty study, the organizational plan toward which 
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we moved was one concerning policy rather than administra- 
tive line of control. 

Thus the plan of organization, although it carries some 
implications about the administration and implementation of 
policy, is not a plan for locating administrative authority or 
for settling problems of an administrative character. It is, 
rather, a plan for organizing the faculty to help determine the 
directions as to policy and program in which administration 
and other executive functions should move. In a later section 
of this monograph some further anaylsis of the relationships 
between the development and determination of policy and the 
administration and implementation of policy will be discussed. 
It should be clearly recognized that many problems remain to 
be solved as to the desirable relationships between these two 
functions. At this point, it should merely be noted that a 
distinction can be made between two functions in theory and 
in practice without separating them or putting them in opposi- 
tion. 

Since the basis for the organizational plan is to be found, 
then, in regard to the development of policy, it would seem 
wise to clarify some of the phrases that are used in connection 
with the term “policy.” The preceding pages have indicated 
directly and indirectly the sense in which the word “policy” 
has been used. In general, policy refers to a principle which 
enables a large number of particular situations and individual 
decisions to be handled and decided in a considered and con- 
sistent manner. A policy is thus a judgment. It is not merely 
an assertion of fact, although it should be guided by a 
thorough knowledge of and regard for pertinent facts. A policy 
statement expresses a normative, i.e., a judgment of desir- 
ability, worthiness, or value. In this meaning of the term it is 
assumed that not every policy is as good as every other one, 
and that not every opinion is of equal value in the development 
of policy. It follows that those who attend to the ways in 
which policies are made can learn to make better policies. 

“Policy development” is used as an inclusive term, em- 
bracing all the aspects and components of working with policy 
from its initial suggestion to its acceptance and implementa- 
tion. “Policy initiation” refers to the suggesting of a proposal 
relating to the development or modification of policy. “Policy 
study” indicates the process of critical examination of existing 
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policies or of policy proposals. It includes the weighing and 
judging of alternatives, the search for pertinent facts to aid 
the process of policy development, the appraisal of the ade- 
quacy of policies, and the development of methods for judging 
policy matters. “Policy determination” refers to the accept- 
ance of responsibility for the adoption, modification, or rejec- 
tion of a policy proposal. This is the point of commitment in 
policy development. “Policy implementation” refers to the ap- 
plication of policy statements to specific situations and cases. 
This is the administrative or executive aspect of policy de- 
velopment. As has been already indicated, the organizational 
plan does not attempt to provide an organization for policy im- 
plementation, although it has been designed with a regard for 
the problems of policy implementation. 


The principles serving the resolution of the problem. The 
major resources for the reconstruction of ways of developing 
policies are found within the experience of our total society. 
Society in its experiences concerning the establishment of pub- 
lic policy has built certain principles which it has found to be 
both effective and desirable. These principles are called the 
democratic way of life. This democratic way of life has re- 
vealed that in matters of common policy all of those affected 
by a policy should have an appropriate share in the determina- 
tion of that policy. 

This principle has been built in the course of the history 
of our people. In its earlier form, it was expressed in the 
reasons given by the colonists for coming to the shores of this 
land; they sought, among other things, freedom of worship. 
In the period of the struggle for independence the demand for 
common participation in determining public policy was ex- 
pressed by the demand for “no taxation without representa- 
tion.” In later periods the growth of the democratic conception 
was expressed in the urge toward a public school system to 
provide common enlightenment for the determination of policy. 
The demand for universal suffrage ; the conception that no per- 
son should be deprived of his rights as a citizen due to acci- 
dents of race, creed, or color; the conception that freedom of 
the mind is essential to the development of a good way of 
life for all men; the movement for the participation of children, 
appropriate to their level of maturity, in the affairs of the 
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school—all of these are aspects of a more fully inclusive demo- 
cratic principle. This tradition of free men, which affirms that 
matters of common policy should be matters of enlightened 
common concern, is well grounded in this country. In the 
School of Education at Indiana University we seek the ap- 
plication of this principle to the affairs of the School. The prob- 
lem was to devise a plan for developing our common policies in 
such a way that the fullest range of those affected by the 
policies would have a voice in the determination of policy. 

It was seen that at least two conditions were necessary for 
the development of common participation in determining mat- 
ters of policy. One condition pertained to the relative free- 
dom of the members of our faculty from feelings of insecurity 
and distrust, from anxiety over status and prestige. This free- 
dom from status involvement had been achieved to a large 
extent over the years as the members of the faculty worked 
together. Without an atmosphere of personal security and of 
freedom from restraint and restriction, the conception of com- 
mon participation could hardly have become an effective re- 
source. A second condition, close to the first, was the existing 
tradition in our School of talking things over together. This 
enabled the faculty to use already existing groups and com- 
mittees and to extend them into a new plan of organization. 
Thus many informal groups and committees could readily be 
assimilated into a more inclusive plan for developing policy 
through common study and deliberation. The leadership of the 
School which made possible these conditions was unquestion- 
ably a major influence in calling forth a democratic plan of 
organization. 

The principle that all should participate in policy develop- 
ment was hardly sufficient in itself to give direction, since in a 
large and complex staff it was apparent that not everyone can 
be equally involved in all common policies. Several other 
judgments or interpretations of the meaning of the demo- 
cratic way to handle the development of policy were necessary. 
One of these additional principles seemed to be that a demo- 
cratic society may delegate some of its responsibilities con- 
cerning the development of policy. That is, while maintaining 
that in the last analysis the entire faculty is the appropriate 
policy determining body, it is also necessary to affirm that 
certain policy developing powers should be delegated to groups 
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with a large measure of autonomy in initiating, studying, 
and formulating policy statements. 

The conception of the delegation of policy development to 
relatively autonomous groups also gave rise to the principle 
that, although the total faculty is responsible for the deter- 
mination of policy, the careful study and critical judgment ex- 
ercised by largely autonomous faculty committees should be 
respected by the total faculty. This means in effect that the 
total faculty is responsible for the judgments made by its 
policy development groups, and that it should discipline itself 
to be guided by their study and their development of policy 
even though the policy may be one which is not always per- 
sonally convenient. It was sensed that this principle does not 
prevent the person affected by a policy from stating his pref- 
erence, but it does mean that this should be done without ne- 
gating the principle of autonomous policy developing groups. 

We have thus enunciated three interrelated and funda- 
mental principles relating to a democratic organization for 
policy development. 

1. The inclusive group of those affected by a common 
policy should have an appropriate share in determining that 
policy. 

2. In a large and complex society not everyone can or 
should be effectively involved in all aspects of policy develop- 
ment, and hence a democratic society may delegate its re- 
sponsibilities in the development of policy. 

3. The autonomy of careful, critical study of policy prob- 
lems by delegated groups should be respected. 

There remained at least three additional principles which 
seemed to be necessary in order for a democratic society to 
function effectively and responsibly in terms of the first three 
principles of democratic policy development. 

4. The results of policy study in the form of explanatory 
reports and recommendations for policy determination should 
be received and accepted, rejected, or modified by the total 
society. 

5. All members of a democratic society have a responsi- 
bility to participate maximally in the development of policy. 

6. The development and determination of policy should 
be as largely as possible a self-corrective process, and any plan 
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of organization for policy development should contain provision 
for its own improvement. 

Concerning the fourth principle, if relatively autonomous 
policy deliberating groups are desirable, then the nature and 
content of their deliberations should be readily available to in- 
spection by the total faculty as the policy determining body. 
One of the basic requirements of a desirable organizational 
plan is that it provide for the opening of channels of com- 
munication between component parts of the total society. The 
principle of autonomy, it was felt, should be augmented by a 
complimentary principle by means of which autonomy would 
not become isolation and compartmentalization. Furthermore, 
this provision for full and free communication between au- 
tonomous groups and the total faculty is necessary, since the 
total faculty is ultimately responsible for policy determination. 
In order that this responsibility be enlightened, it should be 
informed of the range and depth of study that results in 
recommendation regarding policy. This flow of information 
and recommendation between policy developing committees 
and the total faculty should not be interrupted or broken by 
any intermediary agency which might be in a position to short- 
circuit the policy development process. 

The fifth principle relates to the responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the faculty to participate maximally in the process of 
policy development. It is a duty of all those who urge a right 
to participation in policy matters to recognize also a corre- 
sponding responsibility. If each has a voice in policy deter- 
mination, then each has an obligation to contribute to the best 
of his ability to the initiation, study, and development of 
policy. However, in maintaining this judgment, it should be 
clear that to participate maximally does not necessarily mean 
to participate equally. Thus each should seek his greatest 
usefulness to the determination of common concerns and pur- 
poses, and the diversity of function and background of experi- 
ence and education will be expected to lead to a richness and 
range of relevant considerations in policy development. 

The sixth principle is based on the fact that man’s ex- 
perience in building a democratic society has revealed that a 
democratic society is a self-corrective society. That is, a so- 
cial order can be constructed in which the process of making 
better policy is continually improved due to the nature of the 
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society itself. A democratic society is one which provides for 
the amendment of its own most basic laws and policies. 
Change is interiorized within its structure. Thus it believes 
that, as experience in policy development accrues, the process 
should itself be subjected to scrutiny. This principle argues for 
a plan for policy development which will incorporate continu- 
ous self-evaluation by the total society and its component 
groups. This not only calls for review of the process as well 
as of the product of policy deliberation but also calls for such 
a design of faculty organization that the organization itself 
may be terminated or modified at various stages of its history. 
These principles indicate that we should so organize the 
faculty of the School of Education that the total faculty as- 
sumes effective responsibility for the determination of policy 
and that the development of these policies is carried out by 
largely autonomous committees of the faculty. Such policy 
forming committees should recognize the importance of hav- 
ing their work clearly and promptly inspected by the entire 
faculty. Faculty members, on their part, should accept the 
responsibilities of contributing effectively to policy develop- 
ment and of respecting the policies developed by the com- 
mittees. These responsibilities devolve upon us because the or- 
ganizational plan should provide for the scholarly study of 
common policies and should contain such features that the or- 
ganization can continually improve its own process. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN 


As has been said, it was determined that the crux of the 
organizational problem consists in the need for policy study 
and development and that our organization should be based on 
the enduring principles of a democratic people. Following 
these clarifications, consideration was given to the basis upon 
which the faculty could be structured in terms of these prin- 
ciples to meet this need. 

A critical survey of the work of the School of Education 
revealed that major policy development groups could be 
formed around the major areas in which the faculty functions 
(for instance, teacher education) or in which the faculty senses 
problems (for instance, student personnel). This study re- 
vealed that an organization in terms of instructional areas, of 
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the customary divisions of education faculties (elementary, 
secondary, etc.), or of administrative responsibility would not 
meet most directly the needs of our situation. 


In the first place, we already had an organization of in- 
structional areas and administrative responsibility, as Figure 
1 on page 8 indicates. While improvements might be made in 
this aspect of our organization, a structuring of the faculty in 
terms of areas of specialization would make intercommunica- 
tion and the development of common policy more difficult. It 
became clear, however, that certain large areas within which 
the functions and problems of the School of Education are 
found offer some opportunity for the structure within which 
the study of policy could proceed. 


The design of committees for policy development. The 
main areas within which our functions and our educational 
problems are found and which provide an opportunity for the 
initiation of policy study are: 

Teacher education 
Instructional resources 
Student personnel 
Advanced graduate study 
Research 


fo 


This does not mean that these are the only areas in which 
the work of the School of Education is found, nor does it 
mean that we do not have other problem areas which could 
be used as a basis for a structure of policy organization. 
Rather, the five areas were selected as a result of study by the 
Committee on Organization and were accepted by the faculty 
as strategic concerns for meeting the needs of the School for 
policy development. Actually, the organizational plan func- 
tioned for its first academic year without a group that was 
focally concerned with policy problems in the area of research. 
This indicates that the areas of policy concern may come into 
or retreat from focus as the work of the School of Education 
progresses and that the organizational plan is so devised that 
the addition or deletion of the centers of concern may occur as 
our needs are studied. 


The organization of the School of Education for policy 
development includes, then, relatively autonomous policy de- 
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velopment committees functioning within five main areas of 
our total concern. These committees have the general functions 
of initiating, studying, and (with the approval of the faculty) 
determining policies for the School of Education. This does not 
mean that other members of the faculty, individually or in 
groups, may not initiate a policy matter; policy may be 
initiated at any time, by anyone who conceives what seems to 
him a desirable change in our common directives or an addition 
to them. It does méan that the appropriate place for the 
entertainment of a policy proposal is provided within our 
organization. To the extent that groups or individuals initiate, 
investigate, or develop policy matters, their efforts flow into 
and through the appropriate policy committee. In order that 
the functions of these policy committees may be more clearly 
sensed, the Committee on Organization has endeavored to 
specify in general terms the responsibilities of the various 
committees which it envisages. The following statements, 
taken with only minor changes from the report of that com- 
mittee to the faculty, show the avenues created for the de- 
velopment of policy. 

1. The Committee on Teacher Education will consider policies relating 
to the curriculum of teacher preparation through the fifth year of 
the teacher education program. It is understood that, where the Com- 
mittee is concerned with matters that may relate to the work of other 
policy committees, it will communicate and cooperate with the appro- 


priate committee. More specifically, the Teacher Education Committee 
should: 


a. Provide for leadership in the development of courses and curricula 
or in recommendations for the improvement of existing courses 
and curricula, subject to University regulations and to the action 
of the School of Education faculty. 


b. Approve curricula relating to the teacher education program 
through the fifth year level. 


c. Study means of integrating various offerings in the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum and of securing proper balance between general 
education, subject-matter specialization, common professional edu- 
cation, and specialized professional education. 


d. Study problems related to teaching and instruction both on-campus 
and off-campus, including the means for the continuous appraisal 
of the quality of both the instruction and the instructional program 
of the School of Education. 


e. Exert leadership in the development of programs of experimenta- 
tion and research in teacher education. 


2. The Committee on Student Personnel will consider policies relating to 
the entire range of personal and educational guidance and counselling, 
policies concerning student-faculty relationships, and policies concern- 
ing the relationships of students to the other educational influences 
of the campus and to the total society. It should: 
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. Study systematically and critically policies governing the selection, 


admission, and selective retention of students in the teacher educa- 
tion program, both on-campus and off-campus. 


Exercise leadership in the study and determination of policies with 
respect to integrated guidance facilities for students as they pro- 
ceed through the program of teacher education. This would involve 
working with the Student Council of the School of Education and 
with other student personnel agencies in the University. 


Provide for the optimum use of various facilities for diagnosis and 
remediation. 


Provide for the continuous study-of problems involved in placement 
and follow-up. 


Exert leadership in the development of programs of experimenta- 
tion and research in student personnel. 


The Committee on Instructional Resources will consider policies about 
the development and use of a wide range of resources with which the 
work of the School of Education is or should be concerned. It should: 


Study policies related to utilization and continuous evaluation of 
all types of instructional materials and services, both on-campus 
and off-campus, in terms of their relation to the functions of the 
School of Education. 


Study policies related to the maintenance and further development 
of efficient and systematic purchase and allocation of instructional 
materials secured under the School of Education budget. 


Study policies related to the effective organization and utilization 
of curriculum laboratories. 


Develop possible means whereby more and better use may be made 
of library, audio-visual, and other kinds of instructional materials 
by students during the period of professional laboratory experi- 
ence. 


Explore possible means for developing and maintaining optimum 
coordination among the Main Library, the Audio-Visual Center, 
and the School of Education. 


Exert leadership in research into problems of instructional ma- 
terials. 


The Committee on Advanced Professional Study will consider policies 
relating to the function of the School of Education in providing a 
superior program of advanced graduate study. It should: 


. Concern itself with the continuous study of curricular offerings at 


the advanced graduate level in relation to the professional objec- 
tives which guide this program. 


Provide for continuous review and study of policies with respect 
to screening and qualifying examinations for candidates. 


Develop procedures for admission to various stages of advanced 
graduate study and for selective retention within them. 


Seek to improve the quality and outcomes of research done as part 
of the graduate program. 


Exert leadership in the development of research dealing with ad- 
vanced graduate study. 


The Committee on Research will consider policies relating to the 
development and encouragement of extensive and significant research 
in the School of Education. It should: 
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a. Study the role of the School of Education as it is related to the 
— of the University in fostering and producing basic re- 
search. 


b. Study existing policies and develop needed policies to encourage 
and stimulate research as an integral aspect of the work of the 
School of Education. 


e. Concern itself with policies regarding long-view plans for basic 
cooperative research by the School of Education. 


d. Concern itself with policies of the School of Education as they 
bear upon the responsibilities and opportunities of faculty members 
to initiate and develop their own individual research activities. 


e. Study policies relative to the support of individual and group re- 
search. 


f. Develop policies whereby members of the School of Education may 
cooperate effectively. with other groups within the University, the 
state, and professional associations in research activities of mutual 
concern. 


g. Be concerned with policies regarding basic research in the School 
of Education. Its role, however, should not be construed as pre- 
empting the research responsibilities of other committees and 
agencies with particular research functions. 


It should be understood that the responsibilities as de- 
scribed by the Committee on Organization are understood to 
be suggestive rather than definitive and that each policy 
developing group is thought to have a primary responsibility 
in clarifying and developing its own policy function. 

The policy developing committees are charged with the 
responsibility for initiating, studying, and forming proposals 
about policy so that the entire faculty could work together 
more wisely and effectively. As has been indicated, it is 
thought that in a democratic society proposals as to policy 
matters should be freely made by anyone who senses that a 
common purpose needs clarification, change, or development. 
But a proliferation of bright ideas does not in itself constitute 
a creative society. What is needed apparently is a forum of 
discussion, where a wide range of related considerations may 
be brought to bear on a critical point in policy development. 
The primary emphasis of the work of a policy committee 
should thus be placed upon the critical study and discussion of 
the focal points of policy development within its area of 
concern. 


In studying policies committees may find that they need 
more information than that which lies readily at hand. They 
may also feel the need of a survey of the judgments of others 
whose experience might provide a range of judgment other- 
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wise missing. When policy committees need the help of indi- 
viduals or groups other than their own members to conduct 
the research essential to the formation of policy, they should 
ask the Dean to appoint a subcommittee. In this way, the 
distribution of the work-load of faculty members, which is at 
this point an administrative responsibility, may be considered 
by the administrative officer. 

Committees likewise should seek the best information ob- 
tainable concerning the execution of policy. They should thus 
consult with those whose work centers in administering and 
implementing policy, so that the policies which are developed 
are policies which can be carried out by those who meet the 
practical situation. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that only a policy which is easy to administer should be con- 
sidered desirable. But it does mean that policy makers have a 
responsibility to work together with those who act to execute 
policy so that feasibility is a component of the policy judgment. 
Thus we seek to develop policies which can stand the test of 
meeting the realities of our problems. 

Although the focal responsibility of the committees is to 
deal with matters of policy, the committees will of necessity 
have to consider policies in terms of particular cases and 
decisions. Thus a particular decision about a matter pertaining 
to curriculum may arise in almost any policy committee but it 
will be of concern focally within the Teacher Education or 
Advanced Graduate groups. For example, when a decision as 
to the addition or deletion of a course must be made, the com- 
mittee presumably must not only make some kind of decision 
about that particular course, but it will also want to explore the 
policies whereby courses are added or deleted. Such policies 
would involve still other policies about the purposes of a pro- 
gram. While a plan of organization can not settle in advance 
questions as to the relationships between particular decisions 
and policies, it may well so structure the work of autonomous 
groups that they will become more thoroughly concerned with 
the more fundamental purposes and directives of the total 
enterprise. 

The point is that committees should not stop. short of 
inquiry into policies which will direct a large number of 
particular cases and instances. Ad hoc discrete judgments 
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should be used to provide a basis for the emergence of prin- 
ciples regulating large numbers of judgments. In this way 
we may develop consistent patterns and directives in our tasks 
and reduce the extent of unplanned judgment or mere ex- 
pediency. 

Although the final control over matters of policy is placed 
in the faculty, it is our plan to provide for autonomous groups 
developing policies in a thoughtful and responsible way. The 
organizational plan endeavors to place in the policy developing 
committees a focal control over the determining of policy. In 
a profession such as ours, problems should be studied in an 
intensive and critical fashion by a selected group of competent 
colleagues, and the key factors in those problems should be 
explored by thoughtful study. Thus a faculty should seek to 
rely upon its responsible autonomous policy developing groups, 
maintaining at the same time an ultimate judgment as to the 
worthiness of the outcomes of their study. It thus becomes 
a vitally important matter to provide such an organization 
that these responsibilities may be fully experienced and de- 
veloped. 

Because of these considerations, it is held that policy 
committees should keep a continuous and cumulative record 
of their work and that they should submit written reports to 
the faculty. A report should be made on or before the end of 
the first and second semester of each school year. Such other 
written reports should be made as the committees may see fit. 
It is held that these communications should be made available 
to the faculty at least a week prior to the time at which they 
are to be discussed, so that all members will have a sufficient 
opportunity to study them. 


The design for coordination of policy groups and the total 
faculty. The Coordinating Council of the School of Education 
is conceived as an integrating, coordinating, and planning 
agency seeking to relate the work of the policy committees to 
the faculty as a whole. Its membership (described in a later 
section) will be balanced between those primarily responsible 
for administrative functions and those primarily concerned 
with policy matters. It is on the one hand an advisory body, 
constituting a sampling of the faculty, and on the other hand 
a review and adjudicating body where conflicts and confusions 
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about policies, their development, and their implementation 
may be studied. 

The Coordinating Council should have the responsibility of 
approving or referring policy proposals. It should not have the 
function of terminating or rejecting policy proposals. This 
means that the Council is the appropriate body to which policy 
committees should submit the results of their work. It also 
means that the Council may not reject, negate, or reverse a 
policy. It can either accept it for the faculty as a whole or 
submit it either to the faculty as a whole or to that part of 
the faculty focally concerned (i.e., in the case of a change in 
the doctoral program, to the graduate faculty). The Council 
may refer a matter to a policy committee for study, clarifica- 
tion, and recommendations as to policy and program. 

Thus, though concerned with policy development, the 
Council acts as intermediary between the study, the deter- 
mination, and the implementation of policy. It may accept a 
policy for the whole faculty and act to see that that policy is 
put into immediate effect. Or it may decide that the policy 
proposed is so important in the way in which it reaches into 
the concerns of all of the faculty that it should be determined 
only by the total faculty. But it may not table indefinitely a 
policy proposal. It is responsible to the total faculty and should 
report its activities to the total faculty under the same condi- 
tions as those pertaining to policy committees. 

A particular function of the Council is to be constantly 
concerned with promoting, refining, and implementing the 
work of the policy committees. It should be conscious of the 
inadequacies of the organizational plan as it is experienced in 
action and should seek to provide the refinement and amend- 
ment of its principles. The role of the Council is to stimulate 
the policy developing committees to responsible thought and 
recommendation and to provide such ad hoc committees as may 
be needed to protect the policy forming function from undue 
encroachment by other demands. 

Figure 2 is an endeavor to express as a whole the plan for 
organization of the faculty for policy development. From this 
figure, it will be seen that the committee on organization was 
concerned to provide a structure which would provide autono- 
mous policy development groups, functioning for the total 
faculty ‘and responsible to it through the coordinating activity 
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of a planning and advisory council. The arrows indicate the 
channels of communication which are opened by the inter- 
action between policy developing committees, the Council, and 
the faculty, either as a whole or as groups and individuals 
primarily responsible for particular programs. 


The membership of the committees and the council. In ad- 
dition to the general principles already stated concerning the 
purposes and structure of committees for policy development, 
the organizational plan seeks to clarify and make use of some 
other generalizations concerning the constitution of its groups. 


Each policy developing group should include individuals 
whose training, experience, and personal resources and com- 
petencies would help to insure a wide representation of per- 
spective and interest. The emphasis in this consideration falls 
upon the wide range of viewpoints which should be incorpo- 
rated into the process of policy development. We should seek 
to avoid constituting groups so that only a limited number of 
the faculty or of those associated with some particular aspect 
of our program recurrently dominate the policy forming 
process. We should develop a membership of policy study 
groups so that attention to the process of making value judg- 
ments and the methodology of group deliberation is high. 
Individuals whose responsibilities lie primarily outside the 
problem or function with which the group is concerned may 
bring to the group a fresh and enlarged perspective. 


By and large, the members of policy developing groups 
should not be thought of as representatives of particular 
organized sections or divisions of the faculty. The plan or 
organization does not envisage that members of policy com- 
mittees will find it possible or desirable to represent others in 
the sense of seeing to it that particular interests dominate. 
The function of each member is to contribute his best thinking 
to the study of policy problems rather than to insert the 
interest or pressure of a partial group seeking to influence 
outcomes toward its particular ends. The purpose of the policy 
committee is to consider policy problems in their total context 
as seen from the vantage points of all interested parties. In 
so far as possible, the interests of all groups and individuals 
should be represented. A member does not represent others 
in terms of seeking their narrow interests, although he does 
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represent the best thinking of the group in terms of the in- 
terests and values which he senses in the problem. In short, 
representation which serves a function rather than a status 
is the preferred guiding concept in this matter. 


As much as possible, faculty members ought to be able to 
participate in policy groups of their own preferences, and a 
policy developing group should include members who bear 
maximum responsibility for the execution of the policies de- 
veloped by the group. ; 

No one should serve on more than one policy developing 
group in a given year. 

Each policy developing committee should elect its own 
chairman; however, in the annual reconstitution of groups, 
which is discussed below, no chairman should succeed himself. 

Under some conditions a policy committee might find its 
work seriously interrupted if its membership were to change 
radically. Consequently, attention should be given to providing 
a continuous period of service for members whose work has 
not yet come to its fruition. This should not be interpreted to 
mean, however, that any member of the faculty can or should 
develop such a vested interest in a policy group that he should 
continue to be a member over an extended period of time. 
Normally, the membership of a policy committee should be so 
rotated that the total membership of the committee is recon- 
stituted every four years. 


In order to ensure a wide and equitable distribution of the 
work of policy deliberation and to secure a broad basis of 
participation in and responsibility for policy development, we 
should provide for the displacement of committee members 
as well as for their placement on committees. Normally, a 
person who has completed a term of membership on a policy 
committee should not be appointed immediately to any other 
policy committee. 


For purposes of determining eligibility for membership on 
policy groups and the Coordinating Council, and for voting 
thereon, the electorate of the School of Education consists of 
all full-time members of the faculty of the School of Education 
or University School and/or persons who have the rank of 
instructor or above in the University who teach one or more 
courses listed in the bulletins of the School of Education. 


= 
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The Dean and Assistant Dean, by virtue of their member- 
ship in the faculty, are eligible to be members of policy de- 
veloping groups. As administrative officers of the School of 
Education, they may, upon invitation, participate in the work 
of any policy forming group. 

The Teacher Education Committee should consist of 
eleven members. In so far as possible, its membership should 
include one member in each of the following fields: elementary 
education; secondary education, history and theory of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, University School. Six other 
members should be appointed. 

The Committee on Instructional Materials should consist 
of nine members. In so far as possible, it should include one 
member in each of the following: audio-visual materials, 
library materials, curriculum laboratories, and the University 
School. Five other members should be appointed. 

The Committee on Student Personnel should consist of 
seven members. In so far as possible it should include one 
member in each of the following fields: program counseling 
and certification, guidance, placement. Four other members 
should be appointed. 

_ The Committee on Advanced Graduate Study should con- 
sist of one member in each of the areas of major study and a 
member from the graduate office. 

The Committee on Research should consist of five mem- 
bers, one of whom should be primarily concerned with the 
Institute of Educational Research. 

The Coordinating Council should consist of sixteen mem- 
bers, as follows: the Dean, Assistant Dean, Assistant to the 
Dean (undergraduate student personnel), Principal of the Uni- 
versity School, Director of the Division of Research and Field 
Services, Director of Elementary Student Teaching, Director 
of Secondary Student Teaching, Director of the Division of 
Library Science, one representative selected from and by each 
of the five policy developing groups, and three faculty repre- 
sentatives elected by the faculty. Following the constitution of 
the policy developing groups and the selection of their repre- 
sentatives to the Coordinating Council, the Dean should pro- 
vide for the election of the three faculty representatives to the 
Council. Toward the end of each full academic year of opera- 
tion of the plan, if the faculty reinstitutes the plan, one repre- 
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sentative of each of the policy developing groups, together 
with the Dean, should determine the reconstitution of the 
groups for the following year and the rotation of membership 
in terms of the principles which have been stated. The Nomi- 
nating Committee should have its report ready for the first 
faculty meeting of the academic year. 

In addition to the provisions establishing the plan for 
policy development there was also created an opportunity to 
terminate the organization. Thus, although it is held that the 
principles of this plan for developing policies should endure, 
the particular organizational plan will be terminated at the end 
of the first full academic year of its operation unless the 
faculty votes to reinstitute it. Presumably, at the end of this 
period of time the faculty will be able to revise or recreate its 
organization through the channels which the organization 
itself provides. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FACULTY MEMBERS IN REGARD 
TO THE ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN 


The organization of the School of Education for policy 
development needs to be viewed and understood in the context 
of the conditions within which the School operates. As has 
been said, the rapid growth of the School, the effect of the new 
building, and the stimulation of the evaluation by the AACTE 
called for a way to handle our common purposes more effec- 
tively and in a more concerted fashion. Our faculty chose to 
structure its deliberation at the level of policy development 
rather than of administrative lines of the flow of responsibility 
and authority or of a pattern of divisional or departmental 
structure. In effect, we have said to ourselves, if we can 
arrange the conditions whereby we can participate more effec- 
tively in the development of the lines of our common policies or 
principles, then we shall be able to understand each other 
and our problems better as we deal with them at the level of 
execution. 

The organizational plan serves to arrange the conditions 
under which the faculty works together. It is the means 
whereby the energies of the group can be released toward 
meeting basic problems. Through it, members of the faculty 
are put in certain relationships with each other to the end that 
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they can achieve together what no mere sum total of their 
individual enterprise can achieve. Thus, group thought and 
group creativity is made possible. But it is only made possible; 
it is not automatically assured. The plan for coming to grips 
with our policy-involved problems places upon us the respon- 
sibility of developing resources appropriate to the determina- 
tion of policy. 

We have already noted that our organizational plan grew 
in part from the physical conditions of the School. The School 
of Education and the University School, housed in one building, 
have an opportunity to become more closely interrelated in 
their common educational venture. At a coffee hour on Monday 
afternoon we are all together on an informal and friendly basis 
and can act as a policy determining body if the need arises. 
We can hear reports, become informed as to the process of 
policy study, and develop the common understanding neces- 
sary for the implementation of policy. 

The policy development committees, which typically meet 
immediately following the coffee hour, have a limited amount 
of time in which their work together is done. The development 
of effective and permissive habits and attitudes is called for. 
As groups discover the problems and clarify the alternatives 
between which their judgments must be made, they have a re- 
sponsibility for deciding how they shall proceed with dividing 
their tasks among members or subcommittees. The acceptance 
of assignments and the willingness to put time and energy into 
the search for facts, evidence, and the grounds for judgment 
are called for. Effectiveness in finding out how to work to- 
gether and how to contribute maximally to the deliberative 
process should be developed. 

Ways of bringing policy matters to the attention of ap- 
propriate committees need to be created. Rather than act upon 
each individual matter as a discrete decision, we are called on 
to attend to the more enduring and premeditated purposes and 
principles which are to be used in deciding other similar cases. 
Proposals which make clear their relationships to basic 
policies are, then, preferable to proposals which do not reveal 
their relationships with common policies. 

The disciplined effort to see a total program and the direc- 
tions in which we prefer to have it develop call for an ability 
to see the totality of a situation rather than the isolated 
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aspects in which one may have a more specialized interest. 
Policy study thus involves a comprehensiveness of considera- 
tion which runs counter to a good deal of the specialization and 
compartmentalization of professional education. An ability to 
dissociate one’s point of view from a narrow, specialized con- 
cern in favor of a view of the total context to which one’s own 
specialization contributes is increasingly demanded. 

A conception of functional leadership and a set of skills 
to provide for its effective practice is demanded by our organi- 
zational plan. Members of policy developing committees, aware 
that they are engaged in something more than a debate, seek 
ways to challenge and criticize ideas and practices. This is done 
not for the sake of belittling one’s colleagues or their contri- 
butions to an educational program, but for the sake of honor- 
ing their ideas and practices by attending to them as the 
growing points of policy development. The situation is created 
in which one sees another way to meet a problem, so that 
another member of the group can extend our common purposes 
and plans one step further. Provision for action and considera- 
tion of the realities of the problem are used to check the 
adequacy of proposals and to stimulate new alternatives as to 
our directions. 

Policy development is not a task which is completed and 
then implemented in a program. Rather, the development of 
policy is a continuing process. A determined policy is never 
exempt from reconsideration. The newly developed policy does 
not carry with it its own certification of infallibility. We do 
not think that we are settling matters for all time. Nor are 
we able to see all the way through many areas of concern. Each 
step toward resolution presents new possibilities not previously 
seen. Our most important problems seem to be those which 
endure beyond the limits of an academic year and indeed seem 
at times insurmountable. All of this indicates the necessity 
for keeping at the process of policy development in such a way 
that the process endures. Attention to planning a way to 
proceed with one thing at a time while considering long-range 
consequences seems imperative. Skill at building an agenda 
and isolating key components of policy determination calls for 
a willingness to see the task in its interrelated aspects. A 
degree of adaptability, flexibility, and inventiveness in inquiry 
promotes the process of enduring policy study. 
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The keeping of records is seen as an indispensable tool in 
the process of continuing policy study. Presumably such 
records should be directed not only to the decisions and agree- 
ments reached but also to the grounds and reasons justifying 
them. They should indicate wherein one matter is related to 
another. A review of the minutes should afford an account of 
what was considered and what was postponed for later judg- 
ment. The extent and nature of dissent as well as the general 
character of consensus should be available to future policy 
study. Working with an accumulated background of experi- 
ence of this kind would be a valuable resource for future policy 
study. 

The responsibility of the faculty for continuous attention 
to the relationship between administrative fufhhction and policy 
development seems important. In the organizational plan, 
administrative officers are included within the structure and 
are frequently called on for help in policy deliberation. It is 
our common experience that sound policy is administratively 
feasible. That is to say, policies should not be developed with- 
out a consideration of how they will work in practice. This 
does not mean that the sole criteria of sound policy is work- 
ability; nor does it mean that the better policy is necessarily 
the easier and simpler one to administer. 

It appears to us that, ultimately, administration is the 
instrument of policy rather than its master. Having endorsed 
that principle, many problems remain to be explored and re- 
solved. At least one of these is that of the relationship between 
basic matters of common policy and matters pertaining to 
particular administrative decisions. It is accepted in the 
structuring of the faculty that administrative detail is not the 
business of the policy committees. But the general lines and 
directions in which administrative actions may be taken are 
quite properly the business of the policy groups. Thus a policy 
committee may develop a policy calling for a change in some 
aspect of the curriculum—say the addition of a course. The 
relationships between the suggested course and the rest of the 
program are considered a policy matter, yet the questions as 
to the scheduling of the course, who is to teach it, and what 
budget problems it may involve are taken to be matters 
of administrative character. Presumably, this does not mean 
that there are no policy matters relating to the devising of 
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class schedules, teaching staff, or budget. But in the context 
of the policy question relating to a new course, the administra- 
tive questions are not at that time policy-focused. It would 
seem that one of the responsibilities of policy groups is to have 
in mind as clearly as possible the extent of the policy responsi- 
bility in its relation to administrative implementation. 

It should not be interpreted from the above paragraph 
that administrative actions do not also determine policies. In a 
certain sense the more precise meaning of policy is achieved in 
terms of its application in particular decisions. Since it is fre- 
quently the administrator who must make the decision, this 
imposes a responsibility on the administrator to the effect that 
he should be guided in good faith by the policy deliberation 
of the group. To the extent that policy may be altered in its 
executive aspects, it should be fed back to the policy delibera- 
tion process for judgment. Admittedly, the relationships in- 
volved here are intricate and cloudy, but it is here held that 
experience in this matter is a joint responsibility as well as 
the best teacher. 

A further responsibility is faced when we turn to the 
relationships between policy development and the broader 
aspects of implementation. It is not only the administrator 
who implements policy. Each member of the faculty also exe- 
cutes policy in so far as his particular decisions and choices 
are the effective means whereby general policies are applied 
to the details of concrete events. Many of the policies of the 
School of Education pertain to the directions we will seek to 
encourage as each member of the faculty makes decisions in 
his own area of specialization and responsibility. Some of our 
policies are partially expressed in the form of rules. Each 
member of the faculty also puts policy statements to practical 
use in so far as his particular decisions and choices are guided 
by the common policies. In other words, if we establish an 
organization for the democratic determination of policy, we 
should accept a corresponding responsibility for carrying out 
the common policy in practices. For, having accepted the 
opportunity for studying and determining policy, we are now 
obliged to accept also the duty of seeing to it that our decisions 
as to individual cases are guided by the policy to which we 
are committed. 
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Admittedly, the organization of the faculty for policy 
development does not in itself provide the details of a con- 
sidered plan for policy implementation. Yet, the Coordinating 
Council is conceived as the group to which policy implementa- 
tion problems or problems concerning adjudication between 
policy committees are taken. Since a major function of the 
Council is to promote the effective use of policy statements in 
guiding practical decisions, the door is opened for future study 
and planning of ways of executing our common principles. We 
may discover that effective feed-back of problems about the 
execution of policy to the groups which develop policy is a 
major step toward coordinated implementation of our common 
policies. 

The organization of the faculty for policy development is 
in one sense an in-service program of faculty seminars. It is 
a program whereby faculty members study their common prob- 
lems together. It serves to draw the group together so that 
experiences and points of view may be exchanged. It promotes 
a sympathetic understanding of the interests and contributions 
of the other person. When differences may be sharpened and 
conflicts as to judgment expressed openly and critically, an 
atmosphere for intellectual growth is created. A democratic 
group prizes this arena for the free discussion and critical ap- 
praisal of ideas, and it increasingly comes to build a respect for 
the scholarly handling of ideas in the entire educational pro- 
gram. This, we think, we are promoting through our policy 
development organization. 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR 
PoLicy DEVELOPMENT 


At the date of this writing, the organization of the School 
of Education for policy development has been in effect for a 
year and a half. In this time some experience with the merits 
and liabilities of this particular plan have been acquired. How- 
ever, the organization has not been in effect over a sufficiently 
extended period for it to be appraised in terms of its total 
consequences in the program of the School. Presumably, only 
after we have a longer period under this pattern of organiza- 
tion will we be able to sense its fuller achievements. This does 
not mean, however, that there is no basis for appraisal at the 
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present time. Rather, it suggests that we might sense the 
general directions in which we have moved profitably as well 
as those points at which we appear to be less successful. Since 
the organizational plan was initiated in order to achieve cer- 
tain outcomes which were felt to be needed, we should be able 
to judge the extent to which we have been moving toward 
those ends. The plan was a response to the need for wider and 
more effective cooperation in determining common purposes 
and principles of direction and for more effective communica- 
tion and common understanding between the different activi- 
ties and programs in which the staff was involved. If we raise 
three key questions, we should be able to sense to some extent 
the degree to which the plan is fulfilling these ends. In addi- 
tion, we should be able to determine the degree to which we 
have been effective in promoting the principles of democratic 
policy development in our school. These three questions are: 

1. What is the evidence that the plan for policy develop- 
ment is tending to produce policies which are determinate and 
meaningful, scholarly, and appropriate to the needs of the 
School of Education? It is felt that we have a good deal of 
evidence that, in terms of this purpose, the organizational 
plan is moderately successful and promises well for the future. 
The following considerations seem to support this judgment. 

Inspection of the reports of policy committees indicates 
that the groups have become concerned with basic matters of 
policy. They have been able to make immediate decisions, 
when necessary, and yet have kept their sights levelled at the 
enduring and basic problems of determining adequate direc- 
tion in our common enterprises. Much more remains to be 
done, and in some areas committees have seemed to find it 
difficult to identify the more basic policy problems, but the 
record on the whole is favorable and promising. 

By and large, committees have been able to distinguish 
between matters which concern administrative detail and the 
implementation of policy and matters which are principally 
concerned with the development of policy. For instance, a 
policy framework permitting interested divisions within the 
faculty to propose a program leading to a Specialist’s Degree 
in Education has been developed. The appropriate committee 
distinguished on the one hand between the particulars of a 
curriculum, the rules and regulations, and the necessary ad- 
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ministrative machinery of such a program, and, on the other 
hand, the broad outlines of purpose and policy within which a 
particular program should operate. Thus, policy was formed 
to enable other groups to plan and develop the specifics and 
details of new ways of fulfilling our common and agreed-upon 
purposes in this matter. 

The reports of policy committees indicate that to a con- 
siderable degree the committees are engaged in critical and 
scholarly study of the wide range of considerations entering 
into policy development. To a certain extent committees seem 
to be concerned with shoring up some of the more fragile 
aspects of existing programs. They seem to be aware of the 
difference between a piecemeal patching up of a policy frame- 
work and a more basic and inclusive looking’ into the grounds 
for judgments about enduring purposes and values. Thus one 
committee has found itself involved in a long-run consideration 
of the interrelated purposes involved in a four-year and a 
five-year program of teacher education. Another committee 
has engaged in obtaining critical appraisals of the graduate 
program from a selected group of recent graduates. These 
aspects of committee work indicate a willingness to study 
basically our common policies and some degree of effectiveness 
in tapping the available resources for policy development. 

From the point of view of this appraisal, it seems that one 
of our greatest liabilities is concerned with finding the time and 
energy within an on-going program of considerable proportions 
for the kind of sound policy development which we seek. Al- 
though the organizational plan itself has not provided a time 
schedule for policy study, we have been proceeding on the basis 
of a schedule which clears Monday afternoons from 3:30 to 
5:00 for coffee hour followed by committee meetings. This 
seems to be adequate only if groups or individuals find a good 
deal of time within the rest of their weekly work schedules 
for more extended inquiry. It is believed that only as we con- 
certedly plan for the release of more of our energies toward 
policy development, and build an operating schedule in terms 
of this concern, will we be able to move ahead rapidly enough 
to sustain our existing momentum. Policy development in a 
democratic organization calls for the spending of time and 
energy in ways which are not readily enumerated in our cus- 
tomary reports on the state of the school or the growth in the 
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size of its programs. Perhaps ways need to be devised to pro- 
vide for recognition for this aspect of professional develop- 
ment. 

2. Does the plan for policy development tend to provide 
for full and free intercommunication between the component 
parts and members of the School? 

The evidence at this point does not seem to be clear-cut 
and unequivocal. Much of the work of the policy committees 
seems to lead to a better understanding of the role of the 
diverse activities of the School. Members of committees seem 
to be understanding their colleagues better. There is in the 
exchange of judgments an enrichment of the resources of each 
of us. The reports serve to provide some degree of common- 
ness in a conjoint undertaking. In general, it is here suggested 
we have made some progress in interrelating our functional 
diversities and opening the channels of communication between 
us. Yet much remains to be achieved, and the evidence to 
support this judgment will be presented with this evaluation in 
mind. 

Although the organizational plan, as well as the physical 
plant, has placed the faculty of the School of Education and 
the faculty of the University School in close physical prox- 
imity, the full extent of interaction and intercommunication 
between these traditionally separated aspects of the total 
enterprise is still to be achieved. Admittedly, no organiza- 
tional plan in itself will be sufficient to reconstruct habits, 
individual and institutional, of long standing. Yet a fuller 
interchange of professional points of view, experiences, and 
purposes may be encouraged by an institution’s structure. The 
organizational plan should be promoting increasingly open 
avenues of communication between colleagues in a common 
enterprise. We have made a good beginning in this matter, 
but much remains to be done. 

Some evidence seems to suggest that the plan of organiza- 
tion is not entirely adequate at the point of the relationship of 
the total faculty to the policy developing groups. Since we 
have established policy development committees which are 
largely autonomous, there is some danger that the faculty 
generally may abdicate its responsibility for policy determina- 
tion to a small group. When the entire faculty is not rather 
continually informed as to policy deliberations, when there is 
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not a continual flow in both directions from committee to 
faculty and from faculty to committee, and when the criticism 
of policy development is not thorough and critical, then policy 
development may become enactment by the few even though 
structured in terms of democracy. Perhaps we have not 
operated under our plan for a sufficient period of time for 
policies which involve the total faculty in fundamental ways 
to be forthcoming. However that may be, the plan itself does 
not seem to provide a guarantee that the faculty generally 
may not to some appreciable degree neglect its responsibility 
for critical acceptance of and contribution to the development 
of policy. 

Reports tend to state the actions proposed or the conclu- 
sions as to policy deliberation without due attention to the 
grounds and reasons and range of consideration entering into 
the preference of that policy. Not that the reports on policy 
deliberation should be so extensive as to be unwieldy or im- 
practical, but a policy statement should be such that it clarifies 
common purposes and directions. To achieve this end, more 
than the results of judgment are needed. Adequate indication 
as to the grounds and justifications for the policy preference 
are needed to produce common understanding. 

There is some indication that policy statements tend to 
be shelved rather than used as a basis for reconsidering and 
re-evaluating a partial aspect of our common undertaking. We 
have tried to institute a means for studying policy together 
and for developing such statements of purpose and direction as 
may be useful rather than ornamental. Difficulties in com- 
munication and in common understanding may remain and 
may be of major proportions; yet, if our organization means 
anything, it means that we shall not evade our responsibilities 
to interpret policy within our own areas of professional work. 
There is some evidence which suggests that, when policy 
recommendations are not in conformity with our own biases, 
we tend to regard them as devoid of clarity and hence dis- 
missable. It is here maintained that a plan for policy develop- 
ment should be so structured that it may check upon its own 
outcomes and seek to correct their deficiencies. It seems, then, 
that we should develop the habits and the methods whereby 
the obstructions to effective policy development and imple- 
mentation may be identified and resolved. 
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Some question remains concerning the relationships be- 
tween policy development and policy implementation. The 
plan, as has been explained, has been built in terms of a dis- 
tinction, but not a separation, between the study and develop- 
ment of policy and the application of policy to particular 
decisions and programs. It has been built upon the assumption 
that a design for policy development can be constructed on 
grounds other than those primarily associated with the details 
of administration and implementation. But it should be recog- 
nized that, when policies are interpreted in actions, clearer 
meanings and interpretations are more directly experienced. 
In fact, policies in a very real sense are created as they are 
interpreted in execution. Does the plan for policy development 
adequately provide for the feed-back of policy implementation 
and administration to the process of policy study and deter- 
mination? Does it ensure that this feed-back is characterized 
by inquiry and the spirit of research rather than by crude im- 
pression and primitive observation? It is suggested that the 
organizational plan may need some further reconsideration in 
this regard. 

Although the Coordinating Council has been designated 
as the appropriate body for the problems of policy implementa- 
tion, there does not seem to be much evidence that it has been 
sufficiently concerned with the check upon policies in action 
and the referring of its considerations to policy developing 
groups. Since the Council is instituted in part as a coordinat- 
ing and reviewing body at the level of implementation, it seems 
that it should much more basically concern itself with the com- 
munication between groups and individuals that this involves. 

These critical evaluations should not be misinterpreted. 
They are submitted as ways in which the beginnings of a 
significant achievement may be enlarged and enriched into a 
more fully matured organization. They are criticisms which 
honor growth rather than subvert it. They suggest that what 
we have begun here has a considerable range of possible future 
development and that we should pursue these possibilities with 
the confidence that we have taken a worthy direction. 

3. How adequate is the organizational plan as an expres- 
sion of the basic principles of democratic development of 
policy ? 
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Although the plan was originated very largely in terms of 
an interpretation of the democratic way of handling policy 
matters, it should be subjected to scrutiny as to the adequacy 
with which democratic principles are interpreted and found 
to operate within its functioning. As has been shown, partici- 
pation of the total faculty in policy determination has been 
extensive, and greater development in this regard may be 
expected. As our experience grows we will develop greater 
efficiency in the process of policy development if we are guided 
by our purposes, principles, and personal commitment to the 
responsibilities of the task. 

The reports of policy committees indicate that student 
participation in policy study and development is being pro- 
vided for more and more. It is presumed that in some areas 
the inclusion of students as contributing members of policy 
study groups may be more opportune than in others. But if 
the principle is to be valued of including in development of 
policy all those affected by policy matters, appropriate to their 
level of maturity and ability, a clearer conception should be 
gained of the place and value of the student at all levels of 
his development. The organizing of the Student Council and 
the placing of student representatives on the Committee on 
Instructional Materials and the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel are, it is felt, indications of a wider concern with 
student participation in the entire range of policy development. 

It also appears that the policies of the School of Education 
may influence other areas of the University in such a way that 
the organizational plan should provide for more interaction 
between the faculty of the School of Education and faculty 
members of the other schools and colleges of the University. 
The faculty of the School of Education includes members who 
also hold appointments in other schools of the University; 
these members are serving a most important role in the devel- 
opment of policy. An increasing reward might be found in 
more careful planning for inclusion of faculty members from 
other schools and divisions, so that the policies of the School 
of Education can be based in a wider arena of common 
deliberation. It is significant that a recent report of the 
Committee on Instructional Materials indicates its concern 
with personnel resources as well as with literary and visual 
materials. This is an instance of the expanding role of a 
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committee’s responsibilities as it comes to define these duties 
for itself. Not only is this a suggestive achievement in terms 
of seeing our policies in terms of a wider public, but it is also 
an indication of the ability and willingness of a policy com- 
mittee to develop its own plans and its own destiny. We there- 
fore take it as an indication of the success of the plan in pro- 
viding for its own continuing democratic development. 

The organizational plan as it now exists provides for the 
democratic development of policies in selected areas in which 
the School of Education works. Provision is also made in the 
plan for the revision of this selection and the institution of 
new areas of policy study. 

This, we think, is desirable. But there is another sense 
in which a faculty may become concerned with policies which 
concern not so directly these curriculum policy areas as other 
areas of educational policy. For instance, the School of Educa- 
tion has some policies concerning the responsibilities of the 
faculty in appointments, promotions, and dismissals, but these 
have not been built into the organizational structure of the 
School. They exist as ad hoc policy-related areas of committee 
action. The policies are held in the back of our heads and 
operate in our inter-personal relationships, but they are not 
overtly stated and clarified in regard to an enduring structure 
of the School. Perhaps the existing plan for policy develop- 
ment in our democratic society should be studied in terms of 
making it more inclusive of other policy matters. Some sug- 
gested areas of policy concern to which our plan might give 
attention seem to be: (1) appointments, promotions, and dis- 
missals; (2) selection of administrative officers; (3) budgetary 
procedures; and (4) relationships with other schools within 
the University and with the administration of the University. 

It seems from this report on our plan that an organiza- 
tional structure of the school should provide as wide a basis 
as feasible for the development of policy. Our plan for the 
developing of policy provides for the effective participation of 
the entire faculty of the School of Education. Beyond this 
provision it seems that the democratic way of developing com- 
mon policies is to be achieved more through the character of 
the policy committees and the members of the faculty than 
through any further provision of the organizational plan itself. 
A plan can at best provide for the development of democratic 
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processes. The fulfillment of those processes rests with the 
nature of the work of the appropriate groups and the insist- 
ence of participating members that their personal habits of 
thinking, discussing, and interacting achieve the quality of 
democratic living. It is our judgment that the organizational 
plan is largely successful in setting the stage for the increasing 
achievement of an effective democracy among us. 
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